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Fig. 1. Kurji (bag no. 6 = ane 
in this article) made in s S r 
Chohtan in 1939 C.E 

by the brother of Multana 
s/o Shiv Lalani. Red, 
orange, dark green, and 
undyed cotton wefts 

(a) front, (b) back 
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Fig. 2. Paket (bag no. 2) made by Multana s/o Shiv 
Lalani of Chohtan in 1932 C.E. The inscription is 
inverted, in comparison with other bags. Red and 
undyed cotton wefts 
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Kurji and Paket: Inscribed, Twined Bags 
of Jain Itinerant Merchants in 
Western Rajasthan 


David W. Fraser and Peter Collingwood 


In the early twentieth century and presumably 
long before that, merchants travelled from 
village to village in the desert of Western 
Rajasthan selling wares, extending credit and 
collecting loans. They carried goods on camels 
and horses in single and double bags. Single 
bags (paket) were attached to the camel saddle 
(pallan), while double bags (kurji) were draped 
across the animal’s back. Saddle bags were 
made of heavy cotton by use of any of several 
constructions, including plain weave with or 
without supplemental weft-float patterning, 
and weft twining. 

The dominant group in the merchant class 
in Western Rajasthan was the Jains, whose 


relatively high rate of literacy contributed to the 
important role that they played then, and 
continue to play now, in Rajasthan society, 
although they constitute only two percent of a 
population that is eighty-nine percent Hindu 
and seven percent Muslim (Anonymous 1995a). 
As one of the higher castes, Jains were not per- 
mitted to take food from many of the villagers 
with whom they did business, so on their 
caravans they carried with them all food and 
eating utensils that they would require. 

Among the Jain merchants, a distinctive 
type of saddlebag was locally used in Barmer 
District in the first half of the twentieth century. 
These single and double saddlebags were made 
by weft twining of heavy cotton yarn of two or 
more colors. The bags are highly patterned, with 
representations of camels, peacocks, buildings, 
swastikas and the like (figs. 1, 2). But the most 


Fig. 3. Kurji (bag no. 1) with 
leather trim covering the part 
of the inscription that refers to 
Chohtan, Red and undyed 
cotton wefts; (a) front, (b) back. 
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distinctive characteristic of the patterning is an 
inscription, typically of one or two lines on front 
and back, in Devanagari script, a relative of 
Sanskrit (fig. 3). This inscription is in the local 
Rajasthani dialect, Marwari. 

These inscribed bags are unknown in most 
textile collections even in India and have not, 
to our knowledge, been previously described in 
the literature. Recent field investigation has 
documented the purpose of the bags, obtained 
reasonably complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions, and determined their novel method of 
manufacture—just in time, given that the bags 
have not been made since the 1950s so those who 
can give firsthand reports of their construction 
and use are few and elderly. 


Use of the Bags 


Discussion with several Jain merchants in 
the Barmer District of Western Rajasthan, includ- 
ing Multana s/o (son of) Shiv Lalani of Chohtan, 
an eighty-five-year-old man who made many 
of the bags when he was between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five, and the sons of two other 
bag makers, documents the use of the bags. 
Typically with the kurji, money, the accounting 
ledger, and clothing were kept on one side of the 
double bag, and food and cooking utensils were 
kept on the other. The inscription provided 
unique identification of the owner of the bag, a 
useful characteristic when a group of camels 
travelling in caravan would carry the bags of 
several merchants. Bags were made by men, 
generally for their own use, although some mak- 
ers gave certain bags as gifts to relatives or others. 
After the partition of India and Pakistan in 1947, 
the use of the bags declined, as merchants’ travel 
by camel caravan was curtailed and the genera- 
tion that had made the bags retired. Their sons 
had little interest in learning how to make them, 
as they preferred other employment, such as 
government jobs, to the itinerant merchant life. 


The Inscriptions 


Reasonably complete translations have been 
obtained of the inscriptions of eight bags, and 
partial documentation is available on ten more. 
Consistently, the inscription includes the name 
of one or more persons and a date, including the 
Vikrama Era (VE) year (Sharma 1993), month, 
date of the month and, sometimes, day of the 
week. Legible dates on the bags range from VE 
1965 to VE 2007 (1908 C.E. to 1950 C.E.). Often 
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the person’s subcaste and village of residence are 
included in the inscription. For bags given as 
gifts, the recipient and the maker are usually 
indicated. Multana s/o Shiv Lalani reports that 
the date represents the date of the twining of the 
inscription of the bag. 

The eight inscriptions follow in chronologi- 
cal order: 


Bag Number and Type 


1. kurji “Sha (=the honorable) Jaikchand (s/o) 
Bhaniramani of the (Jain) subcaste Parkh 
inhabitant of Chohtan year 1985 (=1928 C.E.) 
month Sanwan (=July/August) waxing fort- 
night full-moon-day signed Tagga Parkh.”' 


2. paket “Shiv Lal(ani) (s/o) Vamanchandani (sic) 
(Jain subcaste) Vadaiva area Sauton (sic) year 
1989 month Assoj waxing 2 w(ritten) Multan 
Mal of his,” which can be colloquially trans- 
lated as: “Multanmal dedicates this to (his 
father) Shiv Lal(ani) s/o Vishanchandani of Jain 
subcaste Vadaiva, Chohtan area, on the 2nd 
day of the waxing fortnight of September/ 
October, 1932 C.E.” 


3. kurji “The honorable Shiv Lal(ani) Multana 
Rana Rawata son grandson Vishanchandani 
Chohtan [indecipherable word] area Cotan 
(sic) resident of kurji his year 1993 month 
Mangsir waning fortnight 11 day Friday,” 
which can be colloquially translated as: “This 
double bag—dated Friday, the 11th day of the 
waning fortnight of November/December, 
1936 C.E—belongs to the honorable Shiv 
Lal(ani), father of Multan(mal), Rana(mal), and 
Rawata(mal), and son of Vishanchandani, 
[indecipherable word] resident of Chohtan.” 


4. paket “The honorable Kanmal Fojamalani 
ar(ea) Waymala (sic) s(igned) mutha Ukarchand 
a(rea) Barmer year 1995 of month Assoj wan- 
ing 10 day som(var) d(istrict) Malani village 
(Jain subcaste) Padandaya area Wesala belongs 
of paket from,” which—given that what was 
Mallani pargana in the former princely state of 
Jodhpur is now Barmer tehsil (subdistrict) 
(Joseph 1962)—can be colloquially translated 
as: “Landlord’s agent Ukarchand of Barmer 
dedicates this single bag—dated Monday, the 
10th day of the waning fortnight of 
September/October 1938 C.E.—to the honor- 
able Kanmal Fojamalani of the Jain subcaste 
Pandandaya and resident of Wasela.”* 


5. paket “The honorable Karna Parkh ar(ea) 
Harsani y(ear) 1996 month Jeth waxing 
fortnight 13 s(igned) Paras,” which can be 
translated colloquially as: “Paras dedicates 
this bag, dated the 13th day of the waxing 
fortnight of May/June 1939 C.E., to (his rela- 
tive) the honorable Karna Parkh of Harsani.” 


6. kurji “The honorable Tarachand s/o Onkar 
grandson of Jeevmalani of (Jain) subcaste 
Dharaive area Chohtan year 1996 (= 1939 C.E.) 
of month Bhadra (=August/September) waning 
3 s(igned) Parsamani.” 


7. paket “Written cousin Multana (s/o) Shiv Lalani 
gratitudes accepts mutha Zhand Mal Rikhab 
Das son grandson (Jain) subcaste Dharival 
inhabitant of Barmer belongs of paket from 
year 1997 of month Sanwan waning fortnight 3 
day som(var) Jeev Rajani,” which can be collo- 
quially translated as: “Written: Multana s/o Shiv 
Lalani sends with gratitude this single bag— 
dated Mon(day), the 3rd day of the 
waning fortnight of July/August, 1940 C.E.—to 
his cousin, landlord’s agent Rikhab Das of 
Barmer s/o Zhanda Mal and grandson of Jeev 
Rajani of the Jain subcaste Dharival.” 


8. kurji “See know gratitudes accepts s(igned) 
Karna of his kurji the honorable Karna 
Arjundasani year 2007 Paus waxing 5th,” 
which can be colloquially translated as: “To 
the person who sees the double bag of the 
honorable Karna Arjundasani, dated the 5th 
day of the waxing fortnight of the month 
December/January of 1950 C.E., know that 
Karna sends his gratitudes.” 


Translation of the inscriptions is complicated 
by the use of abbreviations, some of which rep- 
resent local practice and therefore require local 
translators to be deciphered. The presence of an 
abbreviation is generally indicated by a vertical 
pair of dots (:) (visarga, in Sanskrit) or a vertical 
stroke (danda). Abbreviations include d(astakath) 
or da(stakath) = “signed,” li(khi) = “written,” va(s) 
= “area,” m(uth)a or mu(tha) = “landlord's agent 
or personal secretary,” sa(wat) = “year,” som(var) 
= “Monday,” j(illa) = “district,” Cha = “Chohtan,” 
and—for given names—"Multana,” for example, 
in place of the more formal “Multanmal” 
(or even more formal “Multanmalani”). The 
reference on two of the bags to mutha reflects that 
the landowner (maharaja) designated a landlord 
(jagirdar) to oversee parcels of land. The landlord, 


in turn, employed an agent or personal secretary 
(mutha in the Barmer area, kamdar in the Jodhpur 
area) to manage the property, pay bills, collect 
revenues and engage workers. In Rajasthan, the 
landowner and landlord came from the warrior 
(Rajput) caste, while in Western Rajasthan, in 
particular, the agent commonly was a Jain, 
because of the requirement to have a 
literate manager. 

Translation is also complicated by the use 
of a simplification of the script, which creates 
ambiguities but is required for adaptation to the 
twining structure. Depending on the number of 
rows of twining that the maker dedicates to the 
line of script, that simplification can be more or 
less severe (fig. 4). The numbers of rows used for 
a line of script vary from 9 to 14 below the hori- 
zontal line that characterizes the Devanagari 
script and 0 to 5 rows above that line. It should be 
noted that the particular version of Devanagari 
script that is used in the bags is “modern stan- 
dard,” which in its printed version is quite 
horizontal and vertical, hence easily adapted 
to the twining medium. The beginning of an 
inscription is sometimes indicated by a decorative 
symbol, as, for example, a swastika, facilitating 
the translation. Breaks between words, however, 
are not clearly indicated (fig. 5). 

Where leather covers the inscription, some 
pains are required to infer the hidden portion, 
since the reverse of the twining inscription 
does not resemble the obverse; twist-by-twist 
reconstruction of the inscription hidden under 
the leather trim of bag no. 1 revealed that the bag 
had been made in Chohtan (fig. 3). 


if 


Fig. 4. Detail of Marwari 
inscription depends on the 
number of rows of twining 
used for the inscription; 

(a) “sawat” with 14 weft rows 
below the horizontal line 
(bag no. 6), (b) “sawat” with 
11 weft rows of inscription. 


Fig. 5. Paket (bag no. 7) 
made as a gift by Multana s/o 
Shiv Lalani in 1940 C.E. Note 
two lines of inscription and 
leather trim. The inscription 

is unusual in having defined 
word breaks. Cut warp loops 
and end finish, with horizontal 
slits for ties (not visible), are 
unusual. Red, blue, yellow, 
and undyed cotton wefts. 


‘steeenese conse o sà 
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Fig. 6. Diagram of 2-strand 
1/2,1-twist twining (3 rows) 
and 2-strand weft twining 
(1 row) (both Z). The top 
half shows the appearance 
of the outside and the 
bottom half (as though 
folded down), the inside. 
Note the doubled warp 
elements and warp loops. 


Construction of the Bags 


In addition to the inscriptions and designs 
the kurji and paket are distinctive in their seam- 
lessness and the fact that visible warp ends are 
generally closed loops, not cut. The kurji are 67- 
69 cm wide and 108-119 cm long, while most 
paket are 50-54 cm wide at the base and 47-49 cm 
tall. The structure of the undecorated parts of the 
body of the bags is 2-strand weft twining (mostly 
uncountered Z, but in some areas uncountered S 
or countered). The structure of the decorated 
parts is uncountered 2-strand 1/2,1-twist twining’ 
(Fraser 1989, p. 74) (fig. 6) and, of the colored but 
undecorated parts, full-turn twining (Fraser 1989, 
p. 112) (for both, mostly Z, but in rare places 
S). It is not readily evident from looking at 
the bags, however, what technique was used to 
make them. 

Multana s/o Shiv Lalani reports that the bags 
are made over a rectangular frame of four sticks, 
which is enclosed by the kurji or paket as con- 
struction proceeds. The initial step is the warping 
of the frame, which involves passing the warp 
around the end sticks but not always in the same 
direction. The opening in the center of one face 
of the kurji is created, he reports, by use of a fifth 
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stick, which spans the width of the frame. The 
fifth stick is narrow at each end and in its middle 
is as long and wide as the opening of the kurji 
(fig. 7). Further details of the process were hard 
to elicit, given his limited eyesight, the challenge 
of translation of technical terms, and the fact that 
he had not made a bag for more than 40 years. 
Based on the information that he did provide 
(which was corroborated in part by conversa- 
tions with the sons of two bag makers), we have 
reconstructed what we believe are the tech- 
niques that were used. For the kurji, warping of 
the sides involves a simple spiral around the 
frame (Collingwood 1968, p. 44, fig. 2b). For the 
central part, where the opening is to be, the warp 
is alternately wrapped from one end and then 
from the other around the fifth stick, which 
serves as a warp dovetail rod’ (fig. 7)’. The total 
number of warp-element pairs on a face is 124- 
188 for a kurji and 106-149 at the base for a paket. 
The next step requires a row of weft twining to 
be done along one of the end sticks. This first 
weft twining row fixes the warp in place and 
spaces the warps evenly. At the end of the first 
row, the twining turns back counterclockwise to 
initiate spiral twining that will join the two 
faces seamlessly. Given the direction of the spiral 


Fig. 7. Warping of the frame for a kurji. The combination 
of circular warping of the sides and, in the center, use of 
a warp dovetail rod is unique (see note 6). 


twining and the fact that a right-handed person 
twines more easily from left to right, it is likely 
that the twining proceeds from the top down- 
ward. After the bag at one end is completed 
down to the level of the opening on the front 
face, the bag at the other end is twined in a 
similar fashion. 

For the paket, one of the end sticks of the 
frame serves as a warp dovetail rod, and the 
warping is done by passing the warp around that 
end alternately from the front and then the back 
(fig. 8). Once the warping is complete, a row of 
weft twining—over two warp elements at a time, 
as with the kurji—is done along the end stick that 
is not acting as the warp dovetail rod. Weft twin- 
ing then proceeds in a spiral, as for the kurji. 
Warp elements may be added or subtracted after 
the initial weft twining row, although most bags 
require no such adjustment. Bag no. 4 has several 
warps added, presumably to permit the spiral- 
ing twining wefts to join the two faces; in other 
bags warps are allowed to float on the inside and 
are then cut off, thus decreasing the effective 
number of warps. Near the mouth, the twining 
may change from a spiral to a back and forth 
pattern, if the maker chooses to create terminal 
flaps on the front and the back, as are needed for 
the purse closure described below. 

While the bag is on the frame and being 
twined, the apparatus is easily portable. Reports 
vary about how the twiner steadies the frame 


while twining. Some hung the frame on a wall at 
home as they twined; others carried the frame 
with them from place to place, and twined where 
and when they would. 

The warp dovetail rod may serve to maintain 
warp tension (although such aids in maintaining 
warp tension are not necessary in weft twining) 
while creating closed warp loops. Because of the 
alternating fashion in which the warp loops are 
created in the warping process, if the number of 
warp elements on each face were even and weft 
twining were to proceed from beginning to end 
with no adjustment, the pairs of warp elements 
enclosed in a given twining twist on one face of 
the bag would be joined in a closed loop, whereas 
each warp element on the other face would be 
joined in a closed loop with a warp element from 
the adjacent twining twist. One way to avoid 
that asymmetry is to shift the pair of warp 
elements twined around by one warp to the side. 
This “phase shift” is plainly seen at the start of 
the spiral twining in bag nos. 2 and 3 (among 
others) and only needs one twining movement 
about one or three (instead of two) warp elements 
at the start of a row to bring it about. 

For the kurji, once both ends have been 
twined down to the level of the central opening, 
it is likely that the fifth stick is removed. The gaps 
on the sides of the front face and all across the 
back face are then filled in with countered 
2-strand weft twining. As that gap is closed, the 


dovetail rod 
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Fig. 8. Warping of the frame for a paket. 

The end stick at what will be the open end 

of the bag serves as the warp dovetail rod 
Because of the near-symmetry of the warping, 
the weft twining can begin at either end; the 
choice of starting end determines both which 
end is closed and which end stick is the warp 
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process of twining becomes increasingly difficult, 
as evidenced by the relative crudeness and irreg- 
ularity of those last twining rows (fig. 9), and the 
occurrence in the center of one kurji of a single 
row of twining in which the twining twists 
enclosed four, rather than the usual two, warp 
elements. 

Just when the rectangular frame is removed 
is usually unclear, and may vary from maker to 
maker. In some cases, however, the paket is wider 
at the base than at the mouth. This tapering 
results from a progressive decrease in the num- 
ber of warps as the twining proceeds from base 
to mouth. In bag no. 7, for example, the number 
of warps decreases from 145 at the base to 100 at 
the mouth (fig. 5). In such cases, it is likely that 
the paket was removed from the frame shortly 
after the bottom few rows were twined and that 


the number of warps was decreased by allowing 
Fig. 9. Juncture of two ends of a kurji (bag no. 1). Note the coarsening of (countered) weft warps to float on the inside. After a few addi- 
twining in the center, where the maker must twine over progressively shorter warp segments 


tional rows of twining, superfluous warps can be 
cut off and the twining continued without 
structural damage to the bag. 

The warp loops of the kurji and paket are 
usually finished off by using the loops as “weft” 
pairs to twine the adjacent warp loops (fig. 10). 
For the kurji, the twining of the warp loops 
proceeds from one side of the opening to the 
other. For the paket, the twining of warp loops 
may proceed from both sides toward the middle; 
in the very center the remaining warp loops are 
twined with an added weft pair to create a 
tapered tab (fig. 11). Exceptionally, bag no. 7, 
a paket, was finished with rows of 2-strand 


oe CLL / s 4 A Z Z-twining alternating with full-turn Z-twinin 
Fig. 10. Twined finish that a ion j i 
niall aie sn a oe —=— — —_—_ —= te and then (with warp loops cut) bands of 2-strand 


(cf. Collingwood 1968, Z-, S-and Z-twining (fig. 5). 
p. 510) superimposed 
on two rows of 2-strand 
weft twining. Two rows of 
2-strand Z-twining are 
shown, in addition to 

the S-twined finish. 


Fig. 11. Detail of bag no. 2, showing twined finish of warp 
loops, worked from each side toward the center, with a 
central tab made by weft twining over the centralmost warp 
loops, Nine countered pairs of rows of back-and-forth twining 
precede the finish. 
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The warp elements of all bags seen are 
tightly plied, undyed white cotton yarn, which 
consists of Z-twisting of 2 strands of 5- or 6-ply 
Z-spun, S-plied cotton. The warp generally 
consists of two elements, untwisted, that are 
joined at the end ina closed loop. For many bags, 
the weft used for the lower, undecorated portion 
of the bags is similar to the warp element 
material. For the decorated portions, the wefts 
(which are most commonly red and undyed 
white, but may be green, yellow, gray, or blue) 
are often a softer, 6-12-strand Z-spun, S-plied 
cotton. In the completed piece the warp density 
is 2.2-3.1 per centimeter, and the weft row density 
is 4.8-7.0 per centimeter. 

The use of the hard, warp yarn as weft for 
the bottom of the bags serves to reinforce an area 
subject to heavy wear. Leather trim is often 
added to provide additional protection there, as 
well as on the sides or around the mouth. In one 
bag (bag no. 6), weft twining over single, rather 
than double, warp elements provided extra den- 
sity and hence reinforcement of the bottom 2 cm 
of each end of a kurji (fig. 1). In another (bag no. 
3), warp yarn is used as weft around the mouth 
of a kurji on one side, perhaps as reinforcement. 
Worn bags are patched with leather or cloth. 

The mouth of a kurji may be closed by use of 
leather loops and a strap (fig. 3), while that of a 
paket may be closed with a hinged metal “purse 
mouth” that is fixed closed by twisting of metal 
eyelets (fig. 12). Bag no. 7, a paket, has four hori- 
zontal slits (two on the front face and two on the 
rear face) made by cutting adjacent pairs of 
warps in the terminal flaps (fig. 5). The slits are 
aligned in such a way as to suggest that they 
were used to close the bag and, perhaps, to 
attach it to a pallan (fig. 13). In one kurji a 3- 


centimeter slit had been cut along a weft row in 
the middle of one of the bags. The textile dealer 
who had that bag suggested that the slit allowed 
coins to be inserted in one bag when the mouth 
was cinched closed and thus facilitated the work 
of the itinerant merchant. The unfinished char- 
acter of the cut and the fact that it was found on 
only one bag, however, leave that explanation 
unverified. 

A unique shoulder bag (bag no. 5), made for 
Karna Arjundasani’ of Harsani in 1939 C.E. by 
aras, his relative, is a small paket (width 38 cm, 
height 29 cm, excluding strap) with a 52-centi- 
meter cotton twill strap sewn to leather anchors 


Fig. 12a. Paket with hinged 
metal “purse” closure 
(courtesy, Errol Pires), Warp 
loops are twined toward the 
center. Unusual in this bag 

is the splitting of the warp 
element pairs in certain places 
to enable finer detail of the 
inscription and patterning 
Note, for example, the 

small loops at the top of the 
Devanagari figure “1"s (which 
resemble thin "9"s) in the left 
half of the inscription. Red 
and undyed cotton wefts 


Fig. 12b. Paket with hinged 
metal “purse” closure (The 
Textile Museum1995.11.2 Gift 
of David W. and Barbara G 
Fraser). Warp loops are 
twined toward the center 
Leather reinforcement at 
base and mouth. Six rows of 
S-twining (in contrast to the 
usual Z-twining) enables the 
band of chevron patterning 
in the lower half of the bag 
to be equally crisp above and 
below. Of the bags studied, 
this one bears the earliest 
date, VE 1965 (1908 C.E.) 


Fig. 13. Paket (bag no. 2) positioned at the front of a camel saddle (pallan), much as it 
would have been for travel. The name of the maker, Multana, is written in ink at the 
bottom right of the bag. Photograph taken in Chohtan, August 1998 
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Fig. 14. Small paket 
(bag no. 5) with cloth 
handle. The finish is 
by twining (to the left, 
as the bag is pictured) 
of the warp loops 
With Z-twining the 
lines in the peacocks 
tails slant up (as in 
figs. 1 and 3 and 

in contrast to the 
downward slant 

in figs. 2 and 13) 
because of the 
direction the 
peacock faces 

Red, gray 

and undyed 

cotton wefts 


Fig. 15. A portrait of 
Karna Arjundasani held 
by his son Hathimal 
Karnamal Parkh, whose 
white clothing is typical 
of Jains. His great- 
grandson, Omprakash 
Parkh, holds a red and 
undyed cotton kurji— 
bag no. 8, the last 

bag made by Karna 
Arjundasani—and they 
are standing on a rug, 
made in countered weft 
twining, that he also 
made. The lion figures 


on bag no. 8 are unusual 


Photograph taken in 
Harsani, August 1998 


inside the rim (fig. 14). The finish of this bag is by 
“weft” twining—proceeding to the left as one 
looks at the upright bag—of closed warp loops. 
Karna Arjundasani’s son, Hathimal Karnamal 
Parkh, born in the 1930s, recalls using the bag to 
carry money and food when he travelled to local 
villages when he was 16 or 17 years old (fig. 15). 
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Discussion 


Certain aspects of the Jain religion promoted 
literacy, which affected choice of work and may, 
therefore, have contributed to the development 
of inscribed bags by the Jain merchants in 
Rajasthan. The Jain religion teaches the impor- 
tance of seeking—through right knowledge, 
right faith, and right action—liberation from the 
cycle of death and rebirth. The Jain emphasis on 
knowledge and language is manifested in the 
importance to Jains of dedicating sacred books 
and building libraries (Pal 1994, p. 18) and of the 
goddess Sarasvati, the personification of knowl- 
edge (Pal 1994, p. 36). Indeed, the Jains were 
important in preserving much of the ancient 
literature of Rajasthan (Anonymous 1995b, 
p. 122), the canon of the Svetambara (“white 
clad;” see fig. 15) Jains having been written down 
as early as the fifth century C.E. Because of the 
emphasis in Jainism on nonviolence, Jains were 
excluded from certain professions, such as ani- 
mal husbandry and forestry; business and 
moneylending became prominent activities for 
them (Jain and Fischer 1978, p. 2). 

Marking bags with unique identifiers makes 
good sense in a society in which the use of those 
bags might otherwise lead to confusion about 
ownership. Among a literate subgroup, the 
use of words and numbers to provide that iden- 
tification—though unusual—also makes sense. 
In a culture in which multiple constructions are 
used to make bags, however, one might ask why 
such bags were done in weft twining and what 
the antecedents were of the particular type of 
weft twining used in those bags. 

Weft twining is widely distributed around 
the world as a structure for a great variety of 
textiles and vessels. Weft twining makes for 
sturdy objects that tend to hold their shape, char- 
acteristics that result from the twisting of 
the wefts, and so is appropriate for utilitarian 
containers like saddle bags. Several variations 
in the structure have been used by different 
peoples to create complex patterning in weft 
twining, including twined tapestry and a cluster 
of structures that depend on variations in the 
degree of twisting of twining wefts of contrasting 
color (Fraser 1989, pp. 62-63). Among the latter, 
the relatively unusual structure used in the 
Barmer District bags—2-strand 1/2,1-twist twin- 
ing—has been used with sophistication in the 
Huaca Prieta in Peru, by Koryak people of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the Maori of New 
Zealand, and the Quinaielt and related peoples 


of western Washington State (Fraser 1989, p. 74), 
but it has not, to our knowledge, been previously 
observed from India. 

Weft twining is used in nearby Kutch to 
make goat-hair shoulder bags. These bags are 
done in simple 2-strand weft twining and deco- 
rated with horizontal stripes, however, and are 
not inscribed. Tapestry twining is done nearby in 
Saurashtra, and reportedly also in the area 
around Chohtan, in the form of multicolored 
fringes of woolen blankets; although these 
fringes have elaborate patterning, they are not 
inscribed. Ply splitting is used by men in the 
Jaiselmer area—not far to the north of Barmer— 
to make highly patterned, obliquely twined 
camel girths from goat hair or cotton. Most of the 
patterns are geometric or representational of 
everyday objects, but some include the name 
and village of the maker (Quick and Stein 1982, 
p. 44). At least one man, Karna s/o Arjundasani of 
Harsani, made patterned rugs in (countered) 
weft twining as well as inscribed, twined bags 
(fig. 15). Sujaram s/o Umaidram, a 77-year-old 
man from the Kumhar (rug-weaving/pottery- 
making) caste, reported that when his uncle was 
a young man, the Jat (farmer) caste in the 
Jodhpur area (east of Barmer) made patterned 
kurji or pauori (the old Marwari term in the 
Jodhpur area for a single bag) in camel wool or 
cotton using weft twining—possibly 2-strand 
1/2,1-twist weft twining—but these bags lacked 
inscriptions. In Barmer District some old kurji can 
still be found that lack inscriptions but 
otherwise are patterned like the Jain kurji in 
2-strand 1/2,1-twist twining. 

Jains have a rich art tradition, which 
includes statues and architectural decoration in 
stone, bronze, and wood, as well as painting on 
cloth (Pal 1994), The iconography of Jain art bears 
close resemblance to that of Hindu and Buddhist 
art (Pal 1994, p. 25). Certain symbols are particu- 
larly auspicious, including the swastika (Pal 1994, 
p. 218). In the eighteenth century Jains made 
warp-twined bookbraids that had various 
symbols (notably swastikas and peacocks) and 
poetic inscriptions, including one that read in 
part “In Samwat 1766, in the holy land of 
Usiyarpur Bhagat Yati made this kora in honour 
of Reverend Narayana” (Coomaraswamy 1914). 
Such dedicatory inscriptions in textiles may have 
been the extension of a Jain tradition of dated 
Devanagari inscriptions in stone that extends 
back before 1200 C.E. in Rajasthan: (for example, 
the Lalrai stone inscription that is dated 3rd day 
of the bright half of Vaisakha (= April/May) in 


the (Vikrama Era) year 1233) (Sharma 1993). The 
many Jain inscriptions in old bronzes and man- 
uscripts typically provided the date, names of 
donors and members of their families, chapters 
to which they belonged, and the name of the 
monk who encouraged the donation (Pal 1994, 
p. 22). Many of the same elements are seen in the 
inscriptions on the kurji and paket. Even today 
in Barmer, inscriptions in stone are used to 
commemorate contributions to communal build- 
ing projects. 

Thus, it seems that all the ideas necessary for 
inscribed, twined bags of the sort used by Jains 
existed in and around Barmer District by the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Just what 
brought them together in these bags is hard to 
judge, but the fact that they came together is 
perhaps not surprising. 

The use of tools, however, in the construc- 
tion of these bags is surprising. The use of a 
frame over which to twine the bags is distinctive. 
Frames were used by Native American groups 
on the Northwest Coast to create weft-twined 
baskets, hats, and other containers of a variety of 
shapes, but the use of forms—and, indeed, of 
any tools—is unusual in weft twining (Fraser 
1989, pp. 9, 11, 36). 

The use of a warp dovetail rod to permit 
creation of closed-end warp loops is even more 
unusual with weft twining and is unreported, to 
our knowledge, outside the Americas. Bird 
reproduces a photograph taken by Alfred 
Métraux of a Toba artisan at Sombrero Negro, 
Gran Chaco, Argentina. This person is twining a 
tubular fabric, roughly 15-20 cm in the weft direc- 
tion and 15-20 cm in the warp direction (twice as 
long when unfolded), by use of a simple upright 
loom and warp dovetail cord (Bird 1979, p. 121). 
Junius Bird reports that the warp dovetail rod is 
also used for twined (as well as woven and 
“loom-plaited”) fabrics in Colombia. He specu- 
lates that warp dovetail cords were used in mak- 
ing weft-twined fabrics in coastal Peru in the 
second and third millennia B.C.E. Paula 
Gustafson (1980, p. 97) describes the use of a 
warp dovetail rod (which she calls a “loom string 
stick”) by the Salish in the construction of their 
weft-twined blankets. She reproduces 
(Gustafson 1980, p. 82) a sketch done by Paul 
Kane of a weaver using such a warp dovetail rod 
who was observed by him in the Juan de Fuca 
Strait region around 1847, In all these examples, 
however, the twined textile created by use of a 
warp dovetail rod—once the rod is removed—is 
a simple rectangle, not a vessel like a bag. 
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The use of warp dovetail rods for weaving is 
more widespread than for twining and includes 
Darjeeling (Roth 1918, p. 71), western Nepal, and 
Kansu Province of Tibet (Bird 1979, p. 122). 
Indeed, conversations with weavers and rug 
makers near Jodhpur revealed that they were 
familiar with the use of a warp dovetail rod. The 
use of the warp dovetail rod for the twined bags 
may, therefore, have been an importation of 
technology from the local active weaving and 
rug-making craft. Perhaps the use of a frame also 
was derived from local weaving practice, since 
rug makers in the Jodhpur area use a frame. 
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Notes 


1. A local informant reports that Tagga Parkh was 
Jaikchand’s brother. 


2. Multana s/o Shiv Lalani and a relative of his 
provided information about the family tree, which 
helped with the translation of bags no. 2, 3, and 7. 


3. Kanmal Fojamalani died around 1963 at the 
age of 50. 


4. 2-strand 1/2, 1-twist twining with two wefts 
of contrasting color is twining with a full twist to 
keep the same color on the obverse, and a half 
twist to change the color. 


5. “Dovetail rod” and “dovetail cord” are the 
terms used by Ann Pollard Rowe for a stick or cord 
around which a continuous warp turns so as to 
allow construction of four-selvedge textile of length 
twice (or more) the distance between the two 
horizontal beams (Rowe 1998, p. 26). We call it a 
“warp dovetail rod” to highlight the fact that the 
warps, not the wefts, dovetail. Junius Bird called 
this device a “warp-locking stick or cord” (Bird 1979, 
p. 121); Marianne Cardale-Schrimpff used the same 
terms (Cardale-Schrimpff 1972). Others have called 
it a “second warp beam” or “cloth beam” (Roth 
1918, p. 71), “warping rod” (Crowfoot 1941, p. 141), 
“loom string stick” (Gustafson 1980, p. 97), “loom 
string” (Lakwete 1977), or “closing rod” (Myers and 
Bean 1994, p. 44). In other settings where a warp 
dovetail rod is used, warping is facilitated by 
passing loops of warp alternately over the upper 
and lower beams, but this requires one end of the 
warp dovetail rod to be free (Hald 1962, p. 42; 
Collingwood 1968, p. 66); we do not know whether 
this shortcut was used with the kurji. 


6. Johnson, who calls weaving with the circular 
warping “ring-warp weaving type I” and with the 
use of a warp dovetail rod “ring-warp weaving type 
II” (Johnson 1979), shows no example that combines 
the two. 


7. Karna Arjundasani died in 1960 at the age of 62. 
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